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Speaker always prefaced his report with a "protestation" to
the effect that "what he had to say was not said on his own
personal account, but by the initiative, assent, and express will
of all the Commons."2
2.  Members who wished to speak rose in their places,
and in case of doubt the Speaker usually indicated which
Member had the floor. When the Commons met in the Chap-
ter House of the Abbey, the Member who addressed the
House seems to have gone to the reading desk in the middle.
After the Commons moved to St. Stephen's Hall in 1547, the
practice seems to have been for Members to speak from their
places.
3.  "Every man speaketh as to the Speaker. ... It is also
taken against the order to name him who you do confute but
by circumlocution. ...3 No reviling or nipping words must
be used."4
4.  If no Bill or formal motion were before the House, it
was left to the Speaker to embody "the sense of the House" in
a motion which, perhaps after amendment, would be accepted.
By the end of the seventeenth century this procedure had
fallen into disuse, and thereafter debate was ordinarily on a
formal, written motion.
5.  The idea of deciding a disputed question by voting
would have been repugnant to an Englishman of the Middle
Ages. "Divisions" (voting) took place during the sixteenth
century, but only infrequently, and it was not until the seven-
teenth century that "dividing" came to be accepted as a"
legitimate way of resolving a difference of opinion.
2 This was the wording used in 1377, as recorded in the Rolls of
Parliament.
3 That is to say, no Member would refer to another as "Mr. John
Brown" but as "he that spoke against the Bill" or "the honorable and learned
gentleman on the Front Bench" or "the senior burgess for'Ludlow."
* Smith, Sir Thomas, De Republica Anglorum, 158, quoted in Lord
Campion's An Introduction to the Procedure of the House of Commons,
Second edition with corrections, Macmillan; 1950, p. 18.